


YANKEE versus YORKER 


How Yankee and Yorker clashed over Benning Wentworth’s Hampshire Grants 
and how the harassed settlers found a new leader in a man named Ethan Allen. 


HEN, in the year of our Lord 1764, his Majesty 

, \ the King declared Benning Wentworths’ New 

Hampshire grants “to be” a part of New 
York, there opened an action-packed decade of struggle 
between Yankee and Yorker over these sparsely settled 
lands on the northwest frontier of New England—and the 
northeast frontier of New York. 

Who were these contending parties? First there were 
the Yankee speculators who had purchased titles from 
Wentworth's grantees. But there now appeared a second 
group in New York, intrigued by the possibilities of new 
land speculations under grants from that state. The lead- 
ing spirits of the latter group were James Duane and John 
. Taber Kempe, both influential lawyers and land-holders 
in aristocratic New York. | 

Believing the territory hers, this. Province had in 1739 
made grants in the valley of the Walloomsac River that 
conflicted in part with Wentworth’s later grant of Ben- 
nington (1750). In 1765, confirmed in her belief, she made 
the grant of Princetown to a group of “dummy” grantees, 
who immediately made over their lands to Duane and 
others of this group. This lay in the valley of the Batten- 
kill, and overlapped the Hampshire granted lands of both 
speculators and settlers in several towns to the north of 
Bennington. 

When the King shifted their lands into New York, and 
when that state proceeded to make new conflicting grants, 
the Yankees were undecided whether to resist or not. 
When Duane came to inspect his lands, he was guided by 
none other than old Samuel Robinson, first settler of Ben- 
nington, who held title to extensive lands under New 
Hampshire grant. Furthermore, many towns promptly 
applied for confirming charters from New York.! But 
while the cost of such a confirmation might be small for a 
settler with his few acres, it became prohibitive for the 
speculators who held title to thousands of acres of wild 
land. As we have seen before, they had no more intention 
of settling on these lands than did their New York counter- 
parts. And they had good reason to believe that unless 
they could make good their New Hampshire titles, these 
lands would all be re-granted to the New York speculators. 

Their fears were justified. Acting Governor Cadwal- 
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lader Colden was ready to recognize the claims of those 
who had in good faith actually settled Benning Went- 
worth’s grants. But he was quite unwilling to recognize 
the validity of New Hampshire titles generally. After all, 
had not Wentworth himself admitted that in case the King 
decided in favor of New York, his grants would be “void, 
of course”? 3 | 

Ihe unhappy Hampshire speculators, possessed of 
shaky titles and unwilling to buy New York confirmation 
for them, decided.to appeal to the King. They were aware 
of the British government’s dislike of Wentworth’s 
speculations, but also of its sympathy for actual settlers. 
Therefore they determined to mask their efforts behind 
the cause of the latter—who actually held very little of 
the land in question. Samuel Robinson—who was a settler 
as well as a speculator—was chosen to go to London and 
present petitions to his Royal Majesty. 

In London, Robinson enlisted the support of the in- 
fluential Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, to which, you will recall, shrewd old Ben- 
ning Wentworth had reserved lots in each of his towns. 
The result was an order to New York to stop all further 
granting of land until the King's further “pleasure” was 
made known. But the King did not follow it up by con- 
firming the validity of the New Hampshire titles,? and as 
more and more pioneers settled under these grants, the 
problems of managing a fair adjustment of conflicting 
claims became progressively more difficult. Furthermore, 
Governor Moore interpreted the King's Order as for- 
bidding even confirmatory grants by New York, so that 
this avenue of reconciliation was thereby closed. 

Of course the Order was a set-back to the New York 
speculators and an encouragement to the Yankees. Yet the 
Yorkers determined to make good the titles they already 
held, and began surveys on the old Walloomsac Patent in 
1769. In October, however, at James Breakinridge’s 
farm, the surveying party came upon a grim and de- 


1 By November, 1765, 29 towns had asked confirmatory patents; 
by 1769 there were 69 requests on file; by 1775 there were 92, 
about equally divided between the east and west side towns. 

2 Poverty-stricken, Robinson died in London in 1767, still 
attempting to get a decision. 
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termined group of farmers, who refused to let them con- 
tinue their work. It was the first group action against New 
York authority, and an ill omen for the future. 

Filled with forboding, the now more numerous settlers 
of southwestern Vermont framed a petition to the new 
governor of New Hampshire, John Wentworth, and re- 
quested that a second appeal be forwarded to the King. 
Early next year Breakinridge and young Samuel Robinson 
got up another petition for the governor to forward. 
Neither one ever reached His Majesty. 








JOHN WENTWORTH, SURVEYOR 
GENERAL OF THE KING’S WOODS. 


To understand why the west-side settlers addressed 
themselves to the governor of New Hampshire, who no 
longer had any jurisdiction over them, we must introduce 
another Wentworth, Governor John. John took his Uncle 
Benning’s place in 1767 when the latter was permitted to 
resign to avoid disgrace for his flagrant violations of royal 
instructions and shady land transactions. We must also 
make an excursion into the history and sentiments of the 
east-side communities along the Connecticut River. 

As royal governors, both Benning and John had sub- 
mitted to the King’s decision that the land west of the 
Connecticut was a part of New York. But as unrest in- 
creased in these parts, John Wentworth began to believe 
there might be some hope of upholding the New Hamp- 
shire titles, perhaps even of “restoring” the land to that 
province. While he did not forward the settlers’ petitions, 
he wrote often to the British authorities setting forth in 
colorful if exaggerated prose the sufferings of the settlers 
under the tyranny of New York. 

Now Wentworth was not only royal governor of New 
Hampshire, but also ‘Surveyor General of the King's 
Woods.” As such his responsibility was to prevent any 
unauthorized cutting, anywhere in the colonies, of trees 
suitable as masts for the royal navy. In January of 1769, 
in the dead of winter when he would be least expected, 
Wentworth set out for Windsor to check on a report that 
one William Dean was cutting the magnificent pines of 
that town and selling them down the Connecticut for 
lumber. Arriving unexpectedly he found and seized 
several logs. Then, fortified with testimony from Benjamin 
Waite and other prominent citizens of Windsor, he insti- 
tuted suit against Dean in the New York Admiralty Court. 

An engaging man, John Wentworth had made many 
friends in Windsor, and among them was the influential 
and energetic Colonel Nathan Stone. As it happened, 
Stone and others in the Connecticut Valley were becoming 
increasingly displeased with the operation of New York 
government in this area. 

Now it should be remembered that the familiar system 
of town government was strictly New England in char- 
acter, and not recognized by New York. After the King’s 
decision in 1764, New York set up government for the 
lands east of the mountains by establishing Cumberland 
County in 1768, with its county seat at isolated and 
sparsely populated Chester. Early in 1770 Gloucester 
County was set off to the north, with the county seat at 
Kingsland (Washington), which had no population at all.’ 


3 Early sessions of the court were held in the wilderness when 
the justices could not locate the town. All settlements on the west 
side of the mountain were considered to be a part of Albany County, 
until 1772, when Charlotte County was established, 3 
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Government under the county system was rather in- 
definite, and for a long time the settlers went about their 
business pretty much as they pleased. But it was not long 
before the county courts began to take action which did 
not please many of the citizens of the Connecticut Valley. 
Thus the people of Windsor were highly receptive to 
Wentworth's whispered suggestion that they organize on 
the basis of a New England town meeting, just as 1f they 
were not really part of New York at all. Wentworth and 
Stone promptly began to circulate petitions to restore the 
Grants to New Hampshire. 

Hostility to the York government broke out violently 
the next year—1770—when the courts indicted Nathan 
Stone and Benjamin and Joseph Wait for manhandling John 
Grout, the only lawyer in the valley and a confirmed 
Yorker. Two attempts by the sheriff to arrest these men 
failed; in the second one he ended up as a captive of his 
intended victims. Then in June, Stone raised an angry 
band of about thirty and marched on Chester to prevent 
the court from convicting the Windsor men. After threat- 
ening the judges, they kidnapped poor John Grout—for 
without the only lawyer, the court could not function. By 
abuse and by persuasion they tried to get him to leave 
Chester and settle in Windsor—where they could watch 
him. Finally, however, Stone winked at his escape. This 
uprising against New York authority has been called 


“Stone's Rebellion”; it was only the first of many clashes 


with the county courts that were to follow. 

In the meantime, Wentworth’s case against Captain 
Dean came up for trial in New York. The governor 
shrewdly decided to make it a test case as regards the 
validity of the New Hampshire titles, for among the pro- 
visions in the original Benning Wentworth grants was one 
voiding the title to the land if timber reserved for the 
Royal Navy were cut. If the Court were to confiscate 
Dean’s land for violation of this part of the charter, then 
necessarily, by implication, the charter itself was a valid 
one. The possibility of a decision of this sort, of course, 
was an immediate threat to the New York claimants. 
Although Kempe, as Advocate-General, was forced to 
prosecute Dean, James Duane—New York’s most 
prominent lawyer—came to his aid. Dean was convicted, 
for the case was plain, but he was merely fined and jailed. 
No opinion was given by the court on the matter of his 
violating the terms of the charter under which he held 
his land. As you might expect, Wentworth was greatly 
upset over the miscarriage of his scheme. 

Duane and Kempe immediately decided to carry the 
matter of these conflicting land titles into a court where 
they could reasonably expect a favorable decision. They 
instituted suits in the Albany Court to eject several of 
the west-side settlers who were on land claimed by them 
and by others under New York charters. 


ETHAN ALLEN TAKES OVER 


The “ejectment suits” threw the New England specu- 
lators into consternation. They held troubled meetings in 
Connecticut to lay plans to contest the suits. At several 
of these meetings there appeared from nearby Salisbury a 
hulking and very vocal character who answered to the 
name of Ethan Allen. Allen was a born speculator, and 
had an energy and resolution which appealed to the wor- 
ried proprietors. They immediately packed him off to 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, to obtain certified copies of 
the New Hampshire charters, to enlist the aid of Governor 
Wentworth, and to hire the distinguished Connecticut 
lawyer Jared Ingersoll to defend the settlers. For if once 
the court voided a New Hampshire grant actually settled, 
what chance had they to hold title to wild land? After all, 
even the New Hampshire charters contained a provision 
providing for the return of the land to the King if it were 
not settled within a specified time—a provision which was 
usually ignored. 

They might as well have saved their time, for they 
faced a “packed” court. Lt.-Governor Colden, Attorney- 
General Duane, the plaintiff’s lawyer John ‘Taber Kempe, 
and even one of the judges, Robert Livingston, all were 
members of the New York speculators. Of course, the 
case was decided in favor of the New York claimant, and 
all New Hampshire titles were thereby deemed to be 
invalid. “In fine,” declared Ethan, “interest, conviction, 
and grandeur, being all on one side, easily turned the scale 
against the honest defendants.” 

“Honest? the settler-defendants themselves were. 
However, Ethan failed to point out that the real losers 
were his clients, the Yankee speculators, who held 
hundreds of acres for every one in the possession of a 
settler. But his statement marked the real beginning of 
confusion between the rights of actual settlers and the 
interest of speculators—a confusion which Ethan inten- 
tionally promoted from that time on. 

Evidently Governor Wentworth had given Allen con- 
siderable encouragement that the New Hampshire titles 
would be: confirmed by the King, perhaps even that the 
territory would be annexed to New Hampshire, for 
Ethan immediately began buying up land himself. From 
then on until his death twenty years later he never ceased 
to speculate in land. 

It seems that Duane and Kempe were also quite im- 
pressed with the big man from Connecticut, and after the 
trials oftered him land if he would change sides. Already 
committed by sentiment as well as his own purchases, he 
refused. With a grand gesture he informed the puzzled 
Yorkers that “the gods of the hills are not the gods of 
the valleys.” A rather vague statement indeed, but 
typical of his grandiloquent style. 


Ethan lost no time in repairing to Bennington, where he 





JAMES DUANE, Yorker, aristocrat, land-holder, speculator in 
Vermont grants, was also one of New Yorks most prominent 
Revolutionary leaders and an opponent worthy of Ethan Allen. 


busily set about rousing the settlers against this threat to 
their homes. As agent for the Yankee speculators he 


‘waged an artful campaign to convince the settlers that 


their lands would be safe only if the New Hampshire titles 
were confirmed. This he promised them if they would 
firmly resist the Yorkers. This was the one hope of the 
Yankee proprietors who owned most of the land—to en- 
list the settlers in Opposition to the claims of the rival 
New York speculators. In the meantime through their 
English agents, and particularly through Wentworth 
(whose titled relative, the Marquis of Rockingham had 
been prime minister and would be again) they hoped that 
the known sympathy of the British government for 
settlers would cause the King to confirm the New Hamp- 
shire grants as a whole. The longer he waited, the more 
settlers there would be. And if the present settlers held 
off the Yorkers, the new settlers would all be Yankees. 
This, then, was the strategy they adopted. And it was to 
Allen’s interest to promote it, for he was becoming 
constantly more involved in speculation in wild lands 
himself. 

In order to carry out such a policy, Ethan needed an 
organized following, a band of “shock troops” to meet 
the Yorkers, who had all the forces of “law and order” 
behind them. He had good allies already on the spot, for 
his cousins Seth Warner and Remember Baker had al- 
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Ethan Allen 


OF ETHAN ALLEN, Colonel-Commandant of 
the Green Mountain Boys, we have no pictorial 
record—in fact, not even an nena description. 
That he was a colorful, violent man, with a brash 
sense of humor and a vast vocabulary we do know. 
But Ethan Allen the man has long been obscured by 
Ethan Allen the legend. 

Over 100 years ago Daniel P. Thompson (left) 
wrote a laudatory two volume historical novel 
“The Green Mountain Boys,” which became a long 
term best-seller and the nation’s far avorite word 
portrait of Ethan. In 1855, at the urging of Thomp- 
son and Henry Stevens, first President of the new 
Vermont Historical Society, the legislature appro- 
priated funds to actually erect under him a hero's 
pedestal, which now thrusts the Stephenson 
Statue high into the sky at Green Mount Cemetery 
in Burlington (below), where he is buried. 

“Latter -day historians have tried to reconstruct the 
man from the dusty, crackling pages of original 
documents, but find it hard to get away from the 
legend. And no one has yet found a picture of him. 

Thus any portrait 1s merely a reconstruction of 
character, not of known features. The artist, Mr. 
William Tatseos of Montpelier, completed a por- 
trait once in a conventional manner—and painted it 
out. It was not the man. It was done again, by 
laying the paint on q with a knife—as Ethan laid on 
his language in Brini colors reflecting the vivid 
personality of a man “who has excited the jmagina- 
tion of men for a century and a half. ona 


to 


Among  mementoes 
of Ethan Allen at 
the Vermont His- 
torical Society Mu- 
seum are his gun 
and canteen, a letter 
to his brother Levi, 
a copy of his rare 
“Narrative of Cap- 
tivity, and the 
Abrams miniature of 
tħe Kinney statue. 























CADWALLADER COLDEN, aristocrat, scientist, philosopher, 
intimate of Ben Franklin, Lieut. (and often Acting) Governor of New 
York, stayed loyal to his King, as did Governor William Tryon. 


ready preceded Ethan to the Grants, and he now brought 
with him several of his brothers as well. But he needed an 
“incident” to really put the settlers behind him. 

This incident occurred in the fall of 1770, as the New 
York sheriff, accompanied by the Mayor of Albany and a 
large posse, tried to oust our old friend James Breaken- 
ridge. Upon their arrival, they discovered nearly a hundred 
belligerent looking men awaiting them. The members of 
the posse quickly melted away in the face of such opposi- 
tion—thus emphasizing the lack of sympathy the average 
New Yorker had for his state’s efforts to take over the 
farms of the New Hampshire Grants settlers, on behalf of 
his own aristocratic overlords. The unfortunate sheriff 
and the mayor retired in defeat. 

Here was an act of blunt resistance backed by a threat 
of real violence on the part of the settlers. Here, too, was 
evidence that the Yorkers were actually determined to 
take over. Thenceforth Ethan had little difficulty in per- 
suading the settlers that they must organize to oppose 
their “oppressors.” Eleven west-side towns each appointed 
a committee of public defense and raised a military com- 
pany. And at the head of them all was Ethan Allen as 
“Colonel-Commandant”—a title which must have given 
him great satisfaction! Ethan had no trouble in getting his 
relatives appointed officers under him, and proceeded to 
take over the defense of the New Hampshire Grants. Here, 
then, was the beginning of the Green Mountain Boys. 
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THE NEW YORK GOVERNORS 


Before proceeding to the oft-told tales of the exploits 
of the Green Mountain Boys, we must turn back a mo- 
ment to view the situation in New York. Why did the 
authorities there fail so abjectly in asserting their authority 
—confirmed by the courts and backed by the law? 

Perhaps one answer lies in the lack of any real con- 
tinuity in policy. Governor Clinton, who waged the war 
of letters with Benning Wentworth, was succeeded by Sir 
Henry Moore, who passed from the scene late in 1769. 
Lt. Governor Cadwallader Colden held the fort until his 
successor, Lord Dunmore arrived in the autumn of the 
following year. In the meantime, Colden, as Acting 
Governor, had resumed the granting—at half fees—of 
lands not already laid out by Wentworth, as well as some 
military grants which overlapped the latter. But Dunmore, 
with a lively appetite for the money involved, refused to 
accept less than his full fees. To anyone who would pay, 
he freely issued patents—caring little whether they con- 
flicted with the Wentworth grants or not. Much to his 
disappointment—for he had worked up a real “land- 
office”? business—he was ordered the next year to ex- 
change offices with Governor William Tryon of North 
Carolina, who arrived in July of 1771. 

Tryon had already smashed the popular uprising of te 
“Regulators” in that southern state, and could be ex- 
pected to take positive action against any similar revolt in 
the New Hampshire Grants. But the trouble was that 
canny Ethan Allen never gave him excuse enough to ob- 
tain the British troops he would have needed to put down 
the Green Mountain Boys. And the irrepressible “Ben- 
nington Mob’’—as the Yorkers called them—were not to 
be over-awed. In fact, in 1773, when a rumor started that 
Tryon was proceeding with troops against the Grants, the 
settlers immediately organized, imported some old cannon, 
and laid an ambush. They were ready to reply to military 
force with armed opposition, if it became necessary. 

It never became necessary. Ethan pursued a cagy policy 
of threatening death and destruction to all who opposed 
him, but limited his actual violence to lots of noise and 
ridicule, some severe whippings, and considerable property 
damage. As a young man in Salisbury, Connecticut, he had 
watched the progress of what were known as the Anti- 
Rent Wars along the New York-Massachusetts boundary. 
He could not have failed to observe the ineffectiveness of 
the New York authorities against the rioters. But he also 
noted that when the latter fell into excesses (several 
people were actually killed), the Yorkers were able to 
obtain the aid of royal troops who quickly suppressed the 
rebellion. Ethan did not propose to fall into the same 
grievous error. 
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THE GREEN MOUNTAIN BOYS 


Who were the Green Mountain Boys? They certainly 
included all the Allens (though some of the brothers spent 
most of their time in Connecticut), their two cousins, 
Remember Baker and Seth Warner, and also Thomas 
Cochrane and Peleg Sunderland. This was the hard core 
of a flexible organization, which varied in numbers accord- 
ing to the time and place involved and the differing 
sympathies of the settlers. There were many substantial 
farmers who did not approve of Allen’s band, and for all 
their opposition to the Yorkers who had designs on their 
land, never rode with him. James Breakenridge, despite 
his tribulations, was one of these. Except in special cases, 
these moderates and conservatives were in the majority, 
and the more violent exploits of the Boys were actually 
the work of a few spectacular performers, supported by 
some of the more footloose youths. On occasions of direct 
threat, however, the entire community gathered behind 
these more riotous “shock troops” to hold their land 
against York speculators and the governmental authority 
invoked by the latter. 

As is the case with most revolts, Opposition increased 
in violence as time went on. In the summer of 1771 the 
New York surveyor, William Cockburn, was run out of 
Socialborough, a New York grant which included parts of 
Rutland and Pittsford. That same fall several Yorkers 
endeavored to take possession of military grants in 
Rupert, where Robert Cochrane had some partly cleared 
lots. A small handful of the Boys, accompanied by Allen 
and Baker, helped Cochrane throw them out. 

Governor ‘Iryon’s response to this double outrage was 
to place a reward on the head of the rioters, and to warn 
the Grants settlers that New York’s claims would be 
enforced. 

Words were cheap. The New York authorities were 
unable to lay hands upon any of these outlaws. In high 
glee, Ethan drew up a counter-proclamation offering a 
reward for the delivery of Duane or Kempe to Landlord 


CATAMOUNT TAVERN 
The site of Landlord Fay’s gather- 
ing place for the Green Mountain 
Boys, on Bennington Hill, is now 
marked by a statue of the Cata- 
mount which once snarled from its 
signpost toward nearby New York 
and its law-enforcement authorities. 





Fay’s Tavern. He then retired to Connecticut for the 
winter—to wage his own war of words through the pages 
of the Connecticut Courant. 

Early in the spring, Justice of the Peace John Munro of 
Shaftsbury with a posse of a dozen New York sympa- 
thisers captured Remember Baker, loaded him on a sled 
and headed in frantic haste for Albany. But a hard riding 
group from Bennington overtook the group, rescued the 
wounded Green Mountain Boy, and laid rough hands on 
Munro. With exceptional restraint, however, they re- 
leased him, unharmed. 

Another Munro—Sergeant Hugh—was at this time 
surveying his military grant in Rupert. Again Cochrane 
mustered a squad to protect his lands, and whipped the 
offending sergeant out of the Grants. 

By this time the New York authorities were well aware 
that they could not mobilize—at least from citizens 
sympathetic to their neighbors across the line—strength 
enough to prevent or punish such outbursts. 

Indeed, they could not even protect settlers who occu- 
pied land quite peacefully under New York grants. For 
it was increasingly evident that the Green Mountain Boys 
were less interested in protecting “settlers”” than they 
were upholding New Hampshire grants, whether settled 
or held for speculation. 

As a matter of fact, the howls of anguish against New 
York “land jobbers” supposedly turning out “honest 
settlers” lose some of their force to the reader who recalls 
how old Sam Robinson tried to drive the Dutch settlers 
out of Pownal, or how Benning Wentworth ignored the 
Springfield settlers’ petition for a charter and granted the 
land instead to a group of speculators.* Nor did the ac- 
tivities of the Green Mountain Boys among the Otter 
Creek settlers lend lustre to their role as defenders of the 
“honest settler.” 





4 The farmers of the latter town finally obtained recognition of 
their claims from New York. Both Pownal and Springfield had been 
settled before Wentworth’ s grants to the speculator—proprietors of 
those towns. 
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LAND ON OTTER CREEK 


As it happened, the leaders of the Green Mountain 
Boys had begun to speculate extensively themselves. 
Ethan, for example, traded constantly, buying and selling. 
When he went to Portsmouth in 1770 to enlist the help 
of John Wentworth on behalf of the Yankee speculators, 
one of the plots of land he bought for himself was old 
Benning Wentworth’s 500 acres in New Haven, at the 
Falls of Otter Creek. Across the river lay Panton, which 
had been granted to a group of speculators in Salisbury, 
Connecticut, Ethan’s old hometown. Unwilling to settle 
themselves, the proprietors in 1765 built a saw mill at the 
Falls, in the hopes of encouraging others to do so. But 
Panton was too far beyond the furthest limits of the 
frontier. 

In the same year Colonel John Reid had been voted a 
New York patent for the land at the Falls. Dispossessing 
the lone sawmill operator, he held the land until 1769, 
when he obtained several families from New Jersey to 
begin settlement. Reid offered to buy the mill from the 
New Hampshire claimants, but they refused. This lonely 
frontier community existed peacefully, then, until the 
summer of 1772. 

But before we proceed with the story, let us turn our 
eyes back toward Bennington as the green of that fateful 
summer spread over the cleared lands along the banks of 
the Walloomsac. Late in May the Reverend Jedediah 
Dewey received a letter from Governor Tryon suggesting 
that the peaceful citizens of that land lay before him their 
grievances. He suggested that Dewey, and perhaps 
Breakenridge and Stephen Fay should come to New York 
City to talk it over. A meeting from the various towns 
agreed to send Landlord Fay and his son Dr. Jonas Fay, 
and provided them with a firm but conciliatory letter 
signed by Dewey and other leading men of the area, who 
would, they warned, “closely adhere to the maintaining 
of our property, with due submissions to your Excellency’s 
jurisdiction.” Ethan, somewhat miffed at his exclusion 
from the discussions, wrote an additional letter on behalf 
of the leaders of the Green Mountain Boys. The Fays 
were pleasantly received, and a truce was negotiated 
which provided that the settlers under grants from either 
province should remain undisturbed until the King had 
made a decision on the matter of these troublesome and 
conflicting titles. 

The truce was quite satisfactory to the settlers and was 
greeted with wild jubilation. The rafters of Landlord Fay’s 
tavern rang far into the night with toasts to the King, to 
Governor Tryon and to “universal peace and plenty, 
liberty and property.” 

It was not so pleasing to the speculators and to the 
leaders of the Green Mountain boys, however. Despite 
the peace negotiations, Baker and Warner had set forth 


in pursuit of Surveyor Cockburn, who was rumored 
to be working along the Onion River.’ They caught 
him, and on the way back, ousted the settlers at Panton. 
News of the truce reached them at Castleton however, 
and Cockburn was released. Nevertheless, Iryon considered 
their actions a violation of the compact, and demanded 
the reinstatement of the Panton settlers. But the initi- 
ative was now in the hands of the Allens, and despite 
widespread hopes for an enduring truce, the leaders of 
the Green Mountain Boys refused to curb their activities. 

Their reluctance to accept an armistice based on the 
existing situation resulted principally from their hopes for 
the success of a new land company they had just formed— 
the Onion River Land Company—under the leadership of 
Ethan’s shrewd younger brother Ira. By hook and by 
crook—and by means often slightly shady°—the company 
had gained title to most of the choice lands along the lower 
river, and proposed to build there a little empire of its 
own. They had disposed of most of their other lands to 
invest in this grand enterprise, and stood to lose their 
original investment and future fortune, if the Yorkers got 
there first. 

Thus, late that fall, when Ira and Remember Baker, in 
course of exploring their lands, came across another New 
York surveyor, they man-handled him severely and 
threatened to kill him on the spot if they caught up with 
him again. They then proceeded to erect a stout fort on 
the river as a warning to and defense against other 
Yorkers. This was the last straw for Governor ‘Tryon. 
Large rewards were posted for the capture of Ira and 
Remember—which as before, went uncollected. In any 
event, the truce was at an end. 

In June of 1773, Colonel Reid took steps to reestablish 
his settlement in Panton. A dozen families of eager Scotch 
immigrants took up residence there. Ethan, after dis- 
possessing the original Jerseyites, had bought land on the 
Panton side as well, and a couple of families had been 
settled in the Colonel’s houses. Reid in taking re-posses- 
sion, bought their crops and hay. But news of the new 
settlement on lands he claimed reached Ethan by the 
beginning of August. With Warner and Baker he as- 
sembled a sizeable force of at least one hundred Green 
Mountain Boys and descended upon the frightened and 
puzzled Scotch like an angry whirlwind, burning the 
houses and destroying the crops. And that was the end 
of Colonel Reid’s attempt to colonize on Otter Creek. 
Ethan stood in triumphant possession of his lands. 

Tryon, of course, was as furious as he was helpless. ‘To 
a call for troops, he received a humiliating rejection. Civil 
authority, replied General Haldimand from Boston, should 
be able to control “a few lawless vagabonds.” 


5 Now known as the Winooski River. 
6 Ira’s own diary relates gleefully some of the tricks he staged to 
get possession of choice acres and to dispose of poor ones. 
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THE- “BLOODY ACF 


Most of the unrest and riots during 1773 and 1774 
centered in the lands granted by New York along the 
upper reaches of Otter Creek. Allen had warned the 
settlers of Durham (Clarendon) that they must purchase 
New Hampshire titles, though he charitably offered “to 
mob” the Yankee speculators if they overcharged. In the 
fall of 1773 with a band of the Boys, he threatened that 
unless they complied he would return and “reduce every 
house to ashes and leave every inhabitant a corpse.” In 
November he assembled his full force—about 130 strong 
—and descended upon Benjamin Spencer, Justice of the 
Peace. They then held a mock trial, “convicted” him of 
serving under New York appointment, and set fire to his 
house, as well as to another. 

The Reverend Benjamin Hough held a similar com- 
mission as Justice of the Peace in Socialborough, and pro- 
tested violently to the Governor. The resulting action by 
the New York Assembly had the character of bitter 
frustration. It virtually declared an open season on the 
leaders of the Green Mountain Boys, who promptly 
labeled it the “Bloody Act.” Unless they promptly sur- 
rendered; they were to be adjudged convicted, and 
executed when caught. Assemblies were prohibited, and 
stiff, penalties including death were laid down for riotous 
behavior. 

Perhaps Governor ‘Tryon decided to copy Allen’s own 
tactics, and attempt to accomplish by lurid threats what he 
could not by either force or conciliation. But this ex- 
tremely ill-advised Act served only to weld all factions 
solidly behind the wanted men. A convention of the 
west-side settlers reaffirmed their loyalty, but also their 
determination to hold their lands and defend their con- 
demned leaders. Tryon accomplished what the Wentworth 
proprietors had themselves been unable to realize: a firm 
alliance between the speculators—reinforced by the new 
Onion River Land Company—and the settlers themselves. 
In April of 1774 a convention at Manchester voted that 
mere acceptance of a commission from the state of New 
York would constitute the official a public enemy. 

Faced with what they felt to be an oppressive govern- 
ment, the west-side settlers were now ready to embark 
upon resistance to a government they had previously 
acknowledged. It was no longer a struggle over conflicting 
land titles—which might be worked out under New York 
rule. It was direct opposition to the operation of the 
government their monarch had placed over them. Amidst 
the storm winds of revolution blowing through the 
American colonies, it was not such a long step to a declara- 


tion against His Royal Majesty, George III, himself. 


—, 
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“MASSACRE” AT WESTMINSTER 


Things had been a good deal quieter over in the Con- 
necticut Valley. It was true that many citizens were still 
having trouble with their New York justices. limes were 
hard, and there was a rather widespread resistance, on 
both sides of the River, to the collection of debts by the 
courts. For example, in 1773 a mob—mostly from New 
Hampshire—restored to Leonard Spaulding of Putney 
goods of his which had been seized by the Court. Further- 
more, most of the officials were felt to be “outsiders,” 
and were quite cordially disliked. 

But there was no struggle over land titles—since New 
York had made no conflicting grants on that side of the 
mountains—and there was also much less speculation in 
wild lands. The movement to annex the Grants to New 
Hampshire had petered out, and even Governor John 
Wentworth had deserted the cause. The widely respected 
Jacob Bayley of Newbury and Nathan Stone of Windsor 
—leaders of Gloucester and Cumberland counties—had 
actively favored New Hampshire. They now turned to 
New York for new charters, and, in 1773, joined with 400 
others in a signed expression of satisfaction with New 
York jurisdiction. 

Yet new troubles were brewing. Echoes of the im- 
passioned speeches of Samuel Adams and Patrick Henry 
resounded up into the distant frontier of the Upper Con- 
necticut. Here, as elsewhere, opinions differed as to how 
far the colonies should go in resisting British authority, 


WESTMINSTER 
COURT. HOUSE, 
site of the ""mas- 
sacre” is now marked 
by a bronze plaque. 
At top of the page is 
an artists drawing 
of the old building. 





both sides of the River. From across the mountains came 
blustermg Robert Cochrane with a force of Green Moun- 
tain Boys. The judges, the sheriff, and his posse were 
themselves clapped into the jail, still stained with the 
blood of the dead and wounded. 

The so-called “Westminster Massacre” has been 
labeled by over-zealous historians as the first stroke of 
the Revolution and the unfortunate William French as 
its martyr. Actually, it was only the last and most bloody 
of a series of anti-court riots, held at a time when revo- 
lutionary fervor was turning friend against neighbor. But 
it did serve to inflame sentiment against royal government, 
and for the first time the Fast-side and the West-side 
joined hands against New York authority. A convention 
was quickly called and a committee chosen to draw up a 


GRANITE SHAFT marks the grave of martyr William French. protest. Io this committee was appointed Ethan Allen. 
But plaque incorrectly attributes struggle to revolutionary fervor. But Ethan never served. He had a new project afoot 
which would shake the foundations of his Majesty’s 
and the people began to divide into “Whigs” and ““Tories,”” empire in the New World—the capture of strategic 
or “loyalists.” When, in 1774, the unruly Mr. Spaulding Ticonderoga! 
was cast into jail for remarks derogatory to his King, he 
was promptly released by a mob. And since the officials 
were representatives of a royal government, resentment 
against the courts began to get mixed up with the rising 
tide of revolutionary fervor. 

However, when New York’s revolutionary “Com- 
mittee of Correspondence” wrote, early in 1774, to find 
out how the people of Cumberland felt about colonial re- 
sistance to England, the conservative county supervisors 
tried to suppress the letter. But the Whigs found out 
about it, and a convention was called for October. The 
assembled delegates re-afirmed their loyalty to the King, 
but voted to defend their rights against Parliamentary 
oppression. And, in order that their motives might not be 
misunderstood, they agreed to discourage all “riotous and 
tumultuous mobs.” Two more conventions gathered in 
November and February, and a standing Committee of 
Correspondence was set up. But they also took time off 
to complain again about the burden of New York courts. Ft. Ticonderoga 

In March of 1775, just as the Revolution was about to 
burst into flame, bitter resentment against authority 
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welled up in a single bloody outbreak. Despite an urgent hee ay 
petition that they should not do so, the Cumberland a 
C C d | W. ; N POPULATION IN 1771 
ounty Court prepared to convene at Westminster to 
‘ x —Principal Centers 
consider a number of actions to collect debts. A de- ‘att Settled Communities 
. ae e sie —Frontier Settlements 
termined group of citizens thereupon occupied the new | > Fegawara Neighbor Settlements 
courthouse to prevent the Court from sitting. In the mean- Zr pain tie Re 
time, to protect the Court, the Sheriff recruited a posse Rupert i Q Pr Mad Decem ior Yay 
m ; 
from among the Yorkers of Brattleboro, Hinsdale and Be: | o Bu Ale 
ounty estimate rom 
Guilford to the south. Then he made a furious attempt to penj my various sources.) 
dislodge the stubborn occupants of the courthouse, in el Be 
which several of the latter were badly wounded and two pá E ea New H ampshire 


killed, including young William French. The news spread 
rapidly, and angry citizens poured into Westminster from 
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